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BY MRS. J. 





“Ou, Arthur, what a glorious winter we shall have,” said 
young Mrs. Warner to her husband, one evening; ‘“ we have 
been in town but a week, and I have invitations for four 
evenings already, and all my friends have called upon me. 
Here is a card I have just received for a ball at Mrs. Wash- 
burn’s, next Wednesday evening. Do you not remember 
what splendid parties she gave last winter? I am perfectly 
delighted — we shall be so gay.” 

‘You surely do not intend to accept all these invitations.” 

“Now, that is so like you. I think I see myself declining 
an invitation to a party. What oa earth could put such an 
antediluvian idea into your head ?” 

“Of course, you propose, in return for the politeness of 
your friend, to give parties also?” 

“To be sureI do. It would be mean enough to go to 
parties, and not give them in retura.” 





“ Yes, love, I will be any thing you like. f? 

‘And go to Mrs. Washburn’s ?” 

The husband was silent; he did not like to think his 
fascinating little wife unfeeling and heartless, yet he could 
not but wish that she would say no more about it. 

“ You will go to Mrs. Washburn’s, Arthur?” The pretty 
little white hand was now passed playfully through the clus- 
tering curls of his dark hair. 

“ How beautifully your hair curls to-night !— why do you 
not answer me, dearest ?”’ 

‘‘ My sweet Bertha, do not ask me to go to a party while 
my father is so very ill; were he to know it, he would feel 
very uppleasantly, and with reason too. Say no more about 
it, love,” 

“Indeed, Arthur, you must not expect me to give up the 
ball, the first of the season, and at Mrs. Washburn’s.. Oh, 
[ would not give it up on any account.” 

“ Not to please your husband, Bertha?” 

“T would do any thing to please you. I am sure I never 
oppose any thing that can give you pleasure, and I think it 
very unkind in you to wish to keep me from the ball, when 


“ Do you think it exactly proper to be so very gay, when jyou know how unhappy it would make me. I do believe I 


my poor father lies at the point of death ?” 

« Nonsense, Arthur, you always look at the dark side of 
things. I do not think your father is so very sick. I am 
quite sure he will soon be well. 
reason why we should seclude ourselves from our friends.” 

“] do not understand you, my dear. What do you mean 
by ‘that,’ aud ‘ our friends’ ?”’ 


“Qh, do be quiet! You are always so serious and so//ill as he is at presen 


provoking.” 
“] merely asked your meaning. “A 


|| Was dearer to you shan the whole world beside. 


should be sick.” 
“Could you not pass an evening with me happily ?” 
“Oh, I can pass any evening with you, bat it is not every 


Besides, that would be no},evening that Mrs. Washburn gives a ball. You will go, my 


own love, will you not?” 

“Tam sorry to refuse any request of yours ; but I cannot, 
must not, go to any such place, while my father continues so 
t. ” 

“Oh, Arthur, is this all your love for me? I thought I 
I never 


«“{ am sure I spoke plainly enough. I do not see why your|/ would refuse a request of yours, —no, not if father, mother, 


father’s illness should prevent oar enjoying ourselves.” 
“ Do not say ourselves, Bertha; the gayety of which you 


and every relation I have in the world, wete:dying.” 


“You may safely say so, for I should certainly never 


speak would have litle euceition for me, knowing as I do|| make a request that you would infringe upon your duty as 


that my father can live but a very short ume. I hope, 
dear, that I shall hear no more upon the subject.” 

“ Why, Arthur, you surely are not in earnest ; 
suppose that I am going to shut myself up like a nun this 
winter. It would really be too absurd. Your father has 


my || daughter. 
not go to any ball at present.” 


you cannot) 
| ple always are. 


Now let this subject drop. I decidedly shall 
“Well, I will go, at any rate. How troublesome old peo- 
I wish your father”? —— 


‘Stop, Bertha, say no more now... I should be sorry to 


been dying ever since I have known him, and that kind of||hear any thing from your lips that would make me despise 


a 


people always live for ever.” 
“ We will let the subject drop, if you please.” 
“ You will go to Mrs. Washburn’s ball?” 
“ Decidedly not.” 


i|you.” 


“Oh, despise and welcome; I care very little for your 


good opinion, if it isto be purchased at the expense of all 
my feelings and wishes. 


I shall go to the ball, —so you 


“ T declare, Arthur, you are too bad !— you are always so||kuow what to depend upon.” 
“ Well, if you thik it proper to go to such places without |splendid ball, at which Bertha had appeared to more than 


gloomy and dull. Fortunately, 1 am naturally of a happy 
disposition, or I should die. Dear Arthur, Fo wish you 
would be a little more cheerful.” | 

The young wife twined her arms round her husband’s; 
neck, and raised her eyes to his, looking coaxingly in his 


face. She was very pretty, and there was a winning grace 


the case, it is in your not accompanying me. 
watching your father, to attending your wife, of course I 
shall not oppose your choice. I think it rather hard, though, |!and moustaches, with whom you danced the second quadrille 


your husband” —— 


“I shall go, proper or not. 





think no more about the ball. You will not go I am cer- 
tain.” 

The husband left the room as he ceased speaking. His 
beautiful wife looked after him, and when he had closed the 
door, she said, “You will find yourself mistaken for once. 
1 am certain I will go to the ball, and so shall you. A little 
more coaxing and flattery will do the business. I almost 
gained my point this time. Ifyou think, Mr. Arthar, to find 
me so yielding as all this comes to, you will be sadly disap- 
pointed. I haye had my own.way all my life, and I am not 
going to give it up now. I did not marry for that, I assure 
you. J will go to the ball, and so shall you.” 

Bértha Hart’ was an only child, which in most cases is 
synonymous with spoilt child. Her parents were respectable, 
and of good standing in society, ‘but they were by no means 
wealthy. They made every exertion to give their daughter 
a fashionable and showy education, hoping that her beauty 
and accomplishments would captivate’ some monied person- 
age, and gain her an‘establishment in the society of the gay 
and wealthy. Bertha fully agreed with ker parents as to the 
desirableness of sach a consummatica, and was no way 
averse to do her part toward the realization of all their hopes ; 
and after few years spent ‘at a fashionable school in the 
attainment of all the accomplishments and graces necessary 
to make her distinguished as a ‘§fmp-of the first magnitude 
in the galaxy of youth and y that nightly shed their 
light within the ball-room,.the theatre, or other scenes of 
amusement, she entered the world as a young lady ready 
and willing to change her condition for that of wife, as soon 
as an eligible Opportanity should offer. Bertha was really 
very pretty r phe a the prettiest little form in the world — 
light, airy, with feet and-hands that Titania 
need not have been ashamed of. She made her debut in 
society auder very favorable circumstatices. It was the 
gayest winter that had been known in New York for many 
years. Balls and parties succeeded each other in rapid va- 

riety, leaving our young novitiate no time for ennui or dis- 
leomten Surrounded by admirers, flattered and courted, her 
giddy trifling heart was perfectly happy. Not so her mother, 
s, seeing week after week pass away, leaving her fair 
daughter still unwooed and unwon upon her hands, began 
to have serious fears that she should not so soon be called 
upon to-part with her as her maternal partiality had led her 
to expect. She was fearful that Bertha’s love of universal 
admiration would prove a serious obstacle in the way of 
i scetial early and well; and she determined to caution 
her upon the subject. Accordingly, one morning, after a 


joie advantage, and had conSequently been subjected toa 


If there be any impropriety in||doable portion of flatiery, her piother addressed her in the 
If you prefer || following manner — 


“ Bertha, who was that tall young man, with the dark hair, 


in her attitude and manner, as she raised her fairy-like figure||so soon after marriage, that you should prefer the society of||last evening, and who was so attentive to you all the eve- 


to its utmost height, and bent her hasband’s head, till his) others to mine.” 


cheek rested against her own. 
“ Smile, my own husband. 


ter, when you smile, and you look ten times handsomer ! —||4ud fashionable lives. 


‘‘ Bertha, do be reasonable. 


I now repeat it. 


I told you before we were || 


I love you, oh! so much bet-||married, that my means would not admit of our living gay 
Business is very | 


'oing ?”’ 
“ Why, I thought you knew him; it was Mr. Warner.” 
“ How did you become acquainted with him?” 
“‘ Mrs. Torrence introduced him, at his request. 





Is he not 


there, there, thank you, love; you look now as you did when |/dull, and we really cannot afford to give balls and parties. |'a beauty ?” 


I first saw you, and I thought you the handsomest man J /|I did not wish to speak of this. 
\ling to give up your amusement on my father’s account.” 
I thought you only wished me to|/substantial. 
her to his heart, “you have changed your mind since then,||give up one ball, but I am now to understand that [ must}'[ will make inquiries. 
not gotoany. Isitso?” 


had ever seen.” 
“ Foolish girl,” said the flattered husband, fondly pressing 


have you not?” 

“No, indeed, I have not. I always feel proud of you, 
when we are in company, and that is the season why IJ love 
to go to parties so much. So you never must scold me again 
for being gay.” 

“ Scold you, pretty one!” 

“ Well, not exactly scold, but look so grave, as if you 
thought I was doing wrong. Promise me, Arthur dear, to 
be gayer, will you?” 









I hoped -you would be wil- 


‘¢ Worse and worse ! 


‘* We certainly cannot afford to lead the gay life which 


you have evidently planned.” 
« Ob, then I shall not scruple about the ball, if your objec- jagreeable. 
tions are after all a mere matter of dollars and cents. 


be gay as long as I can.” 


“ He looks well enough, but that is not of much conse 
quence in a man, you at least mast look for something more 
I know nothing concerning this Mr. Warner 
In the mean time it will be just as 
well for you not to give him any encouragement.” 

‘You must make your inquiries soon, then, mother ; for 
Tam engaged to dance with him this evening, and he is very 
If he should put the question, I do not think I 


I will could possibly say no.” 


‘‘ Nonsense, Bertha; you have too much sense to think of 


“ You speak without reflection, Bertha; when you have/|any mao, merely feashoe his hair curls, and he wears mous- 


€ 


thought more upon the subject, you will acknowledge that I //taches,—in my opinion the most frightful looking things 
er unreasonable nor unkind, in requesting you to!lever sanctioned by fashion.” 





ioovientnntiii‘e:—m ee 
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the source of happiness to all within the sphere of her influ. 
ence. Thus he judged her, and when, after explaining tu 
her the extent of his means, the quiet life she must lead as 
his wife, she looked up with her soft loving eyes into his 
tace, and whispered her willingness to make any sacrifice 
for his sake, he thought himself the happiest of beings, and 
blessed the day that had made him acquainted with the fair 
creature who so sweetly confessed her partiality for him. 
Concluded in our next. 


“Oh, mother, what a shocking want of taste!” 

“ Well, be that as it may; 1 warn you, however, agains! 
giving him any encouragement, till we know more about 
him. After all our trouble and expense in educating you, i! 
would be a poor return to see you a poor man’s wife.” 

“ So, in return for my education, I am to marry whoever 
you may think proper to bestow me upon. Hard terms, 
these!” 

“ You would find it still harder, it is my opinion, to give 
up balls and parties. You have not much taste for a quiet, 
domestic life, I should suppose.” 

“0, I should hate it!” 

“ You will do well to think, then, before you commit an 
act of folly, of which you would repent all your life.” 

“ Well, I cannot promise ; Mr. Warner is so handsome. 
I should delight to be Mrs. Warner, 1 must confess, if it were 
only to tease Miss Anderson, she looked so cross at me last 
evening for engrossing his attentions. It would be delight- 
fal, too, to go about with him, I should feel so proud of him.” 

“* Weighty reasons, certainly, for choosing a partner for 
life.” 

“ Weighty or not, they are at least as honorable as to 
marry for money and nothing else.” 

‘“‘ Ungrateful girl! is this the reward of all my anxiety on 
your acconnt, the privatiuns I have undergone, the sacrifices 
I have made? Is this language to address to a mother?” 

“ Mother, what a serious piece of business you are making 
out of nothing. Mr. Warner danced with me, but it does 
not follow that he wishes to make me his wife. I have 
danced with a great many others as well as him.” 

“Yes, with far too many. If you had not been such an 
inveterate flirt, you might have been respectably settled by 
this time.” 

“ As to that, if I have flirted, I have but obeyed the in- 
junctions of my mother, who, from my infancy almost, has 
held up to my view the necessity of my marrying early and 
well.. As to my being settled, I decidedly never will marry 
for money alone. J am not quite so sordid as that comes to, 
and it is as well that we should understand each other at 
once. If you have expended your money upon me with the 
idea of being repaid by my rich husband, why you may be 
disappointed, that’s all.” 

“ This is your decision, is it? I will inform your father 
what we have to expect. O who would bea parent? There 
is one thing, however, that you may as well know. We 
have no property ; we have expended our all in fitting you 
for the society to which your tastes and disposition incline 
you. If you are poor, you must bear your poverty and 
expect nothing from us.” 

“©, well, let to-morrow take care of itself. I must go and 
see about my dress for this evening.” 

Such were the mother and daughter ; and as figs may not 
be gathered of thistles, so no generous thought, no kind 
affectionate feeling, can proceed from the heart uf one reared 
in selfishness and nurtured by flattery. Bertha was very 
fair to look upon, but she was heartless, selfish, deceitful 
Devoid of every requisite to render others happy, or be so 
herself in the retirement of home, she scarcely existed save 
amid scenes of gayety and fashion; and at an age when 
most girls’ dreams are of affection pure and unalloyed, she 
had formed the resolution to yield her heart but to wealth 
and high station. In the mean time she amused herself by 
dancing, flirting and chatting with every handsome fop who 
chose to dance, flirt or chat with her; and in this way two 
years passed away and she was still Miss Hart. It was the 
commencement of the third winter of her reign, and the| 
nineteenth of her life, that she became acquainted with Mr. 
Warner, a fine, intelligent, bigh-principled young man, who, 
captivated by her beauty and seemingly artless manners. 
(for she had the art to appear artless.) sought her acquaint- 
ance, and in the unsuspecting confidence of his own generous 
heart, believing her all she seemed, soon resigned himself a 
willing captive to her charms. Arthur was not wealthy, 
either in profession or prospect. His profession, that of the 
law, yielded him a comfortable support, and nothing more 
A native of Boston, he had visited New York at the time re- 
ferred to, partly for pleasure and partly for business, and 
shortly afier his arrival there he met the fair Bertha, who 
seemed to him the realization of all his brightest dreams of 
woman. He was conscious that he could not support her in 
the mannerowhich she evidently preferred, but looking upon 
her with the eyes of a lover, he imagined that for the one 
she loved, she would be willing to relinquish the gayeties o1 
high life, and grace the domestic fireside, happy herself, and 











THE FALSE ONE. 


I xvew him not—I sought him not— 
He was my father’s guest ; 

I gave him not one smile more kind 
Than those [ gave the rest; 

He sat beside me at the board, 
The choice was not my own, 

But, oh! I never heard a voice 
With half so sweet a tune. 


And at the dance again we met, 
Again I was his choice, 

Again [ heard the gentle tone 
Of that beguiling voice; 

I cought him not — he led me forth 
From all the fairest there, 

And told he bad never seen 
A face he thought so fair. 


Oh! wherefore did he tell me this ? 
His praises made me vain; 

And when he left me how [ longed 
"To hear that voice again ; 

1 wondered how my old pursuits 
Had fost their wonted charms, 
And why the path was dull, unless 

I leaned upon his arm. 


Alas! I might have guessed the cause ; 
For what could make me shun 

My parents’ cheerful dwelling place, 
To wander all alone ? 

And what could make me braid my hair, 
And study to improve 

The form that he had deigned to praise ; 
What could it be — but love ? 


Oh! little knew [ of the world, ‘ 
And less of man’s career; 

I thought each smile was kindly meant, 
Each word of praise sincere, 

His sweet voice spoke of endless love — 
I listened and believed ; 

And little dreamed how oft before 
That sweet voice had deceived. 


He smiles upon another now, 
And in the same sweet tone, 
He breathes to her those wining words 
[once thought all my own, 
Oh! why is she so beautiful? 
{ cannot blame her choice, 
Nor can | doubt she will be won 
By that beguiling voice. 


Original Besaps. 


ror the Boston Weekly Magazine. 
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in view of the wide spread desolation. 


struction. 


the depravity of man. 
of spoliation, to the antidote of human ills. 
lanthropist may drown his sorrows. 
contemplation, and his sensitive mind recoils with horror. 

And such is the fact. 


the noblest faculties of the mind. 
the moral edifice is marred, and every pillar bears t 






















Tue scholar visiting the sites of ancient empire is often 
pained at beholding the fearful ravages of time, and humbled 
But when his eye 
rests upon ruined temples, broken columns and mutilated 
statues, which, but for the agency of man might be admired 
in their perfection by the present age, he curses the sacri- 
legious vandal who tirst raised an instrument in their de- 


As the eye of the philanthropist surveys the human race, 
stamped with the primal curse of Heaven, and marked by 
the ruins of the fall, his benevolent soul shudders at the fear- 
ful inroads of the destroyer, and he is humbled in view of 
In view of the provisions of Infinite 
goodness, the mind may turn from contemplating the scene 
It is useless to 
weep over ruin irreparable, and in view of this fact the phi- 
But when he beholds 
the antidote neglected, the ruin progressing, and haman aid 
combined in its advancement, it is a picture too dark for his 


A constant war is waged against 
Every statue that adorns 








af the destroyer. Reasor, which elevates man above the 
orute creation, and exalts him almost to angelic intelligence, 
is neglected, maltreated, ruined. Prostrate at the feet of 
passion, this godlike principle mourns its enthralment, and 
demands its usurper’s seat. But its demands are anheeded : 
passion is preferred to reason, interest to conscience. 

Reason is injured in a thousand ways. Early prejudices 
infused into the youthful mind, false reasoning in maturer 
age, and unsound premises and false deductions, are alike 
pernicious and destructive. The mother who through haste 
or ignorance strives to satisfy her inquisitive child by as- 


lleribing wrong effects to given causes, or by referring the 


seaplede operations in nature to supernatural agency, is 
undermining the foundation of that child's reason to a de- 
yree, of which she is the least of all apprehensive. The 
jintellect of that child has received material injury, and every 
jstory of ghosts and fairies which it hears, tends to diminish 
the keenness of its discrimination. It is natural to children 
to trace effects to their causes, and it is wrong for the parent 
to stifle inquiry, and evade the searching how? _and mhy?. 
Nothing is more beneficial to reason, than promoting free- 
dom of thought in youth. This should’ be allowed to the 
child in matters of conscience, and to-a certain extent in 
jauestions of filial obedience. Every attempt to trammel it 
jis injurious. Instance the effects of this system in the Ro- 
man Catholic Church. Why do its members so seldom leave 
its communion, but rather, resisting! all evidence, excluding 
all light, hug its idle vagaries closer till death? It is not 
because they understand the merits and claims of their 
religion, for seldom is one found to support them by argu- 
|ment; buat because from their youth they’ve been taught to 
throw the responsibility of thought upon others, and tamely 
submit to ecclesiastical decision without question or mur- 
mur: it would be counted rank heresy in them to ques. 
tion the validity of institutions sanctioned by sovereign pon- 
uffs. 

Every immoderate gratification of appetite impairs reason. 
Reason must yield to every ascendant passion. Mark the 
wild ravings of the maniac, his incoherent thoughts and 
vague conjectures, and trace them to their fatal causes. 
Mark the turmoil of the passionate heart, its commotions 
land confusion, till reason resumes her empire and reduces 
all to quiet and submission. The man devoid of reason has 
with propriety been compared to a ship drifting at the mercy 
4 the waves, without helm or compass: he is the most 
pitiable creature in creation. 

For strengthening the reasoning powers, the study of 
mathematics has always been recommended, and, without 
question, wisely. But even here caution is requisite. - Few 
moral truths are susceptible of rigid demonstration ; hence 
the scientific novice is liable to reject good moral evidence 
as inconclusive. Were man’s sphere of action confined to 
matter exclusive of mind, then nothing would be better to 
jstrengthen thought and reason, than mathematics; bot 
since man has dealings with the moral and intellectaal world, 
other studies might better subserve this end. The stan- 
jdard works of literature, which have been examined, and 
j whose logic has been pronounced good, would hold the pre- 
ference. ‘ 

Reason is a safe, though not sufficient guide: it leads its 
votaries to the extent of its province, frankly confesses its 
insufficiency for further guidance, and commits them to the 
ree of others. In this sense reason may be called a safe 
guide: yet in a world of error and prejudice like this, where 
jit is frequently difficult to discriminate between reason and 
sophistry, it should not receive too much dependence. Rea- 
son, like truth, in general dwells with the common mass of 
mankind. The scholar, by a display of profound erudition, 
may dazzle and astonish for a season, yet in the moments of 
cool reflection, the suphistry will be detected, the whisperings 
of reason will be heard, and man will listen to her accus- 
tomed teachings.  f. 2. 











Aw Unexrectrep Proposat.—A young lady came over 
from a great distance “to be cured,’’ and when asked the na- 
ture of her complaint, she replied, ‘* As to the matter, I be- 
lieve there is not a Single complaint under the sun which I 
have not.” Here was a fine catalogue of disorders! I asked 
if she was married or single? ‘ Single,” was the answer. 
{ then told her that so many complaints as she seemed to have 
could only be cured by a husband! At which observation she 
was exceedingly exasperated, but her anger soon terminated 
in @ proposal to marry me. I never was more surprised in 
my life, and looked quite stupid. — Hardy’s Travels in Mezico. 
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PMiscellantes. 


ADVENTURE IN IRELAND. 








“ Anp so, Pat, you think you can show me a plenty of! yerself.”’ 


snipe?”? This was addressed by a young sportsman to an 


Irish peasant, who was hanging over what was intended for||own trap, for when he arrived in town the police at once 
Pat was dressed in a beautiful suit of rags, which|/recognized him as a daring rascal, who had long evaded 
left nearly every part of his brawny person exposed to the}| justice ; and as two persons had lately mysteriously disap- 
chill air; hat he had not, but his head was covered with @/| peared near this bog, very little doubt remained of their 


a gate. 


thickly matted crop of red hair, which disdained all restraint. 
In his mouth he held an empty “duddeen,” the stem of 


carrying yer honor’s gun, saying yer honor was mighty 
fatigued and tired, faint, but yer madn’t be afther getting 
in such a passion with a poor innocent boy, as is willing 
to work all the days of his life for such a swate lord as 


And Pat tramped forward with the load, caught in his 


fate, The young sportsman had most probably to thank 
his precaution and coolness, without which he would have 





which was just long enough to admit of being held between|| shared their comfortable resting place, the snipe-bog. 


his teeth, and under his arm he held a ‘beautiful stick,” 
with a most enchanting knob at the end of it, in which was 
inserted a piece of sharp iron about two inches long. 


“ Faike, and it’s meself as can show ye’s the snipes ; YOu! single sportsman, with only a steady servant or two to hold 
may well say that word, but how do ye’s think I can be after|/his spare ‘guns and stand by him. Thus equipped, he will 


laving the farm, and this the digin’ time, sure?” 


The sportsman smiled at the word farm, for the shantee|| ang K., both now of the Ceylon rifles, went out shooting to- 
; the only sign of cultivation was @)/ gether, and fell in with a herd of six. 
very small potatoe patch, in which two hogs were most in-|/ for the jungle, and were pursued by both officers; but R.. 


stood surrounded by bog 


dustriously rooting. 
“ Well now, Pat, I'll pay you for your trouble.” 


“ Ara, now, be after giving me half a gana, and I’ll show)! heard three double barrels fired in rapid succession, and, on 


ye’s as many birds as ye’s could shute in a mont.” 


“ Well, show the game, and we won’t quarrel about the) jng, 


money.” 
“Show you the money, and sure we won’t quarrel at all,” 


said Pat. 


“ Well, here’s a crown,” said the stranger, producing a) 
well-filled purse, ‘and when I see the birds, you shall have; 


the mate to it.” 

Pat’s eyes winked as he saw the well-filled purse, and his 
fingers fidgetted about the club. He took the money, and) 
in silence strode forth into the morass. 

Afier.pursuing a labyrinth-like path through a bog for some 
time, Pat leading the way in sullen silence, they came to 
some higher ground, and were instantly among the birds. 
For some time the sportsman pursued his vocation, bird after 


SLAUGHTER OF ELEPHANTS, 


Exersant shooting is commonly practised in Ceylon by a/ 


boldly encounter a whole herd. Thus provided, Captains R. 


The elephants made 


being the youngest and more active of the two, gained upon 
them and lost sight of his friend, who, while toiling up a hill, 


reaching the scene of action, found Captain R. coolly reload- 
with five dead elephants around him. In the end of 
1836 or beginning of 1837, five gentlemen in Ceylon, who 
are known to us, killed, in the course of five days’ shooting 
in the jungle, no Jess than 104 elephants. The gentleman) 
who was the best shot and the most active of the party, (he| 
had killed about thirty the first day,) was taken ill and 
obliged to leave the party on the third day. Two of the re-) 
||maining sportsmen had not much experience, and conse- 
quently could not be expected to do much. The feat of 
Lieut. G. of the 90th is well know here. This gentleman 

killed eighty-three with his own gun, and that two on his first 
| trip. Several gentlemen in Ceylon, who are in the habit of 
| practising elephant shooting, think nothing of killing fifty 

in the course of four or five days. There are those amongst) 











bird falling, and Pat proving most excellent retriever; at last))them who are ready to bet (and who will be backed for any, 


a couple of snipes rose at the same moment. 


Bang! bang!|/sum of money,) that they will individually kill fifty elephants, 


went the barrels, and the birds were fluttering in the agonieSi/in one week. The directions for killing an elephant are, 


of death. 


made a spring at the sportsman, and before he was aware Of! requisites. 


his determination, Pat snatched the gun from his hands, and, 
flourishing his club over his head, cried out — 
“ Now, ye spalpeen of an Anglasher, what wad yer say if! 


(The sportsman hands over the purse.) “And now yev, 
been so very kind as to lind ma yer money, ye’ll just be after! 
showing us the time o’day, ma lad; give us hould of the 
beautiful play thin.” (The watch followed the purse.) “ Yer! 
a good natured cratur enough, and as harmless as the birds 
yer killin ; and now I tink of it, ye say [’m hungry, so you'll 
no be after a refusing ma the bag full of snipe, and it’s heavy 
is. (The young man with a mournful countenance gave 
him the game-bag ) “ Bad luck to ye for a tif o’ the world, 
don’t ye sa ye’ve a good coat on yer dirty hack, and yell 
bethers, that’s me, Patrick O’Ballyshan, has’nt as much as 
a rag to his illegant shoulders.” © 

“* But Pat, my good fellow, you don’t intend to strip me; 
and leave me to perish this cold day in the hog?” 

*¢ And be japers, that’s a life that’s too good for the likes 
of ye —so oft wid yer clots afore I split your bloody tory, 
skull ; —and its little help ye’ll get from myself to get out 
of the bog; and by the powers, if ye find yer way out yer-| 
self, why ye'll be the first as ever did; and should ye jest) 
happen to die in the bog, why thin it isent me that have 
the murthering of ye on my conscience any how.” 

% Well,”’ said the poor sportsman, ‘I suppose I must! 
give you all;”’ and putting his hands up to his breast, as if 
to pull off his coat, he produced —a brace of double bar- 
relled pistols! —and presenting them to the head of the 
astonished robber, he exclaimed, “ Now, you murdering 
villain, lead the way out of this bog. You shall have the 
pleasure of carrying my traps to town, and if you but turn 
your head, I’ll put a brace of bullets through your carcass. 
Now then, march !” 

**O sure it’s myself as ’Il be delighted to do that same, 
and with all the pleasure in life; wasn’t I only joking 
about the coat and the tings, and didn’t I intend to be after 














Instead of picking up the birds es usual, Pat noW/| simple enough. 


In-fact, pluck and coolness are the chief 
For front shot allow the brute to come within 
twelve yards, and then hit him somewhere in the line from 
the temple, not below the level of the eye, and not more than! 


'!two inches above it —he will in most cases fall instantane-| 
I was to break yer tory skull, yer orange villain? Just be| ously. For a side or slanting shot, the butt of the ear, or 
afther handing ma that parse wid tha swate shining gould,' 
or by the club of St. Patrick ye’ll niver sa Dublin again.” | 


just before it on the temple, are deadly shots. 

We have known an elephant, when in the act of turning! 
away, killed at twenty yards by a diagonal shot, taking him 
behind the ear. As for firing into the budy or neck, or 
upper parts of the head, or lower down about the trunk, it) 
only serves to infuriate the animal, and does not give the 
most remote chance of killing him. No elephant shooter 
ever thinks of pulling a trigger beyond fifteen or sixteen, 
yards; we have known the diagonal shot, mentioned above, | 
as the only exception, and nine out of ten are killed within’ 
ten yards. Thousands have been killed according to these. 
directions ; Captain R., above mentioned, has killed upwards. 
of five buadred, and we could take on us to say, without ex- 
pending a single charge —not to say “salvo” —of either 
round or grape. Perhaps the proof of the little risk that is) 
run by encountering these animals, is that only two Euro-) 
pean sportsmen have lost their lives by elephant shooting in: 
so many years. — Ceylon Herald. 

* 





ON THE ANTIQUITY OF TREES. 


Tue longevity of trees is a subject of interest, to the knowl- 
edge of which a value mast be justly attached, when it is 
known that some trees were contemporary with the oldest} 
gengations of mankind. They have, in certain ened 
thrown light on the history of monuments; as the monu- 
ments in return have reflected the same light of knowledge} 
jon those ancient trees that grew nearthem. The specimens 
of these patriarchs of the vegetable world are numerous, and 
if their immense age can be only ascertained with precision, 
there will even be found in these facts some means of fixing 
lan appreximate date to the last revolutions of the globe. 

The Cedars. — Those on Lebanon, measured in 1660 by 























































The Lime is an European tree, which, in a given time, 
appears able to acquire the largest diameter. That of the 
chateau of Chaille, near Melles, in the department of the 
Deux Sevres, was in 1801 about 538 years old; that of 
Trons, in the Grisons, in 1798 must hate been about 583 
years old; that of Depeham, near Norwich, and of Henstadt, 
in Wurtemburg, were also very aged, the last needing props. 
The large and small leaved limes must be distinguished be- 
tween, as the former grow faster than the latter. 

The Cypresses, among the trees in the south of Europe, 
live to the most advanced age. Hunter says that in 1776, 
there existed in the garden of the Palace of Grenada, cy- 
presses that were celebrated in the time of the Moorish kings, 
and which were natned “ Cupressos de la Regna Sultana,” 
from a sultaness who was seen under it in the Abencerrages. 
The largest now known is near the Lago Maggiore. The 
immense cypress of Chapultepec, which, it is said, has at- 
tained 117 feet ten inches round, is probably the most an- 
cient vegetable production of the globe. 

The Sweet Chesnuts appear to grow toa great age. Po. 
derto says he saw one in the county of Gloucester, which 


|| Was supposed to be near 900 years old. (This is the Tot- 


worth Chesnut, at Lord Dacie’s.) Bose mentions one near 
Lancerre, 30 feet round, and which has, for 600 years, borne 
the title of the ‘Great Chesnat.” 

The Orange and Lemon are among the European trees of 
the slowest growth and the greatest age. It is stated that 
the orange tree in the Convent of Santa Sabina, at Rome, 
was planted by St. Domenico, in 1200, and that of Pondi by 
St. Thomas d’ Aquinas, in 1278. 


A CROW WISER THAN ITS GENERATION, 

Tue proprietor of the Doonside, in this neighborhood, 
whose fancy for the rare and eccentric leads him to have 
many curiosities about his fine residence on the banks of the 
Doon, sometime ago took a young crow from his rookery, 
which became very tame, and which Mr. C. taught to speak 
several words as plainly as most parrots that have been 
taught to pronounce the English language with propriety. 
The sooty favorite was christened “Jim,’’ and grew up to 
crowhood on the best terms with a dog named “ Whirlie,” 
and a fine tom cat — the trio forming a family party more 
loving and fond, than most family circles in a higher class of 
creation. When “Jim” got his bait, ver forgot his 
companions, but would flutter on all sides of it, and shout 
‘* Whirlie,Whirlie, Whirlie!” till the dog came to partake ; 
and so well was the cat accustomed to the sound, that she 
invariably atteuded when she heard “ Whirlie” called for ; 
so that, to accommodate the party, the meal was generally 
enough for all three. But the crow would not give a peck 
fll “ Whirlie” and the cat were present to start fair; nor 
would it go to roost yll all the three came to nestle at the 
fireside together. But nature breaks up the strongest ties 
among crows as well as men. The feathered wonder turned 


‘Jout not to be a Jim but a Jenny crow, and as she could not 


go to seek a mate, by reason of her cropped wings, a mate 
came and sought her. Nor was his suit in vain. “Jenny” 
eloped, but the deuce was that the cat followed her, and after 
she had built her nest on the lowest branch of a tree, Grim- 
alkin discovered her retreat, and tore it down. Her liege 
lord again prevailed on her to make a fresh attempt, and the 
lady of the house, with characteristic feelings, aided her in 
her efforts at building, by gathering twigs, with which 
“Jenny ” hopped toa high branch and completed her nest, 
which, when last seen, had several eggs init. But the mis- 
chief was, whenever poor “ Jenny ” was fed by her lord and 
master, she, as usual, screeched “ Whirlie, Whirlie!”’ and 
the cat, sorely troubled at the separation, and able to bear it 
no longer, scrambled up the tree one night last week, lay 


|\down with the crow upon the nest, and broke the eggs. 


The poor crow was thus forced to return to Doonside House, 
where she coquets a liitle with the real “Jim;” bat again 
feeds and rovsis with her old companions. — Ayr Advertiser. 


Evoquence. — Different styles of eloquence, each producing 
the desired effect : 

“ Contribute liberally, my brethren, give such a sum as 
you would not be ashamed to place on the altar of Heaven 
in presence of an assembled ies ta, at Bishop Griswold’s 
Charity Sermon. 

“Give generously, my friends, not, four pence haif pen- 


|Maundrel and Pocock, and were supposed to be then about|/nies, but run your hand into your pocket up to the elbow and 
600 years old, and about 800 years old in 1787, when again|| bring out a handful, as a sailor would do if you needed his 
seen by M. Labellordiere. assistance.” — Rev. Mr. Taylor. 
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| interests of the party. 











PASSING UNDER THE ROD. 


—_—— 


BY MRS. 8. B. | him in the ranks. 


that he will suddenly discover the bad principles of his 
“It was the custom of the Jews to select the tenth of their sheep after! | 


oO 
this manner. The lambs were separated from their dame, and enclosed “wees: become conscience-smitten, and g° right over to the 
in a sheep-cote, with only one narrow way out ; the lambs were at the) Other side, to fight against them with a thousand times more 


entrance. On opening the gate, the lambs hastened to join their dams,|| zeal than he ever exhibited in their favor. 


Dama. | 








Each of the prominent leaders in the|| subsistence and for revenge against his enemies. 
campaign, from the presidents of conventions and editors of || retains office he may be regarded as one of the enemy’s gen- 
newspapers, down to the humblest spouters at caucuses, must |! erals, under bonds of neutrality ; and by removing him from 
jbave either a loaf or the promise of one, in order to retain! his place, the party du but recruit the ranks of the opposition 
If he be disappointed, there is danger} with an able officer. 
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Select Poetrp. 


While he 


The removal of such an individual 
might be attended with more evil than the omission of re- 
warding any one of their friends. 

It is likewise inexpedient to remove one, who, though a 
mere cypher in respect to abilities, has powerful connexions 


and a man placed at the entrance, with a rod dipped in ochre, touched) The party cannot have a worse enemy than one of these|| who are of the spoils party ; or who happens, by some acci- 


every tenth lamb, and so marked it with his rod, saying, ‘ Let this be 
holy.’ ”? — Union Bible Dictionary. “ And { will cause you to pass under 
the rod, and I will bring you into the bond of the covenant.” — Ezekiel.||° 


conscientious turncoats. 


I saw the young bride, in her beauty and pride, 
Bedecked in her snowy array, 

And the bright flush of joy mantled high on her cheek, 
And the future looked blooming and gay ; 

And with woman’s devotion she laid her fond heart 
At the shrine of idolatrous love, 

And she anchored her hopes to this perishing earth, 
By the chain which her tenderness wove. 

But I saw when those heart strings were bleeding and nm 
And the chain had been severed in two, 

She had changed her white robes for the sables of grief, 
And her bloom for the paleness of wo! 

But the Healer was there, pouring balm on her heart, 
And wiping the tears from her eyes, 

And he strengthened the chain he had broken in twain, 
And fastened it firm to the skies, — 

There had whispered a voice, ’twas the voice of her God, 

“ T love thee, [love thee! — pass under the rod.” 


|mer friends. Perhaps they are not mistaken ; but there is a} 
|probability that his conscience would never have rebuked| 


to remain in office, who had shown themselves worthy of it, 


election. 


reward its supporters. 
detestation, as having no honor, no principle, no patriotism ; 
as a sneaking set, who wished to court the favor of their pre- 
decessors, by keeping the old occupants in office. Such a 
party is not likely to succeed at two elections fullowing. The 
only effect of their policy is the loss of their old adherents, | 
among the candidates for spoils. They turn, thereby, their; 
friends into foes, but not their foes into friends. 

Still it is evident that the spoils must be distributed with 
great discretion. Not every claimant can have a loaf or a! 
fish ; since there are many more claimants than loaves-and 
fishes, and very many of the old guests it would be inexpe- 
dient to turn away from the table. Out of this multitude, 
therefore, the party must select those whom it is most neces- 


I saw the young mother in tenderness bend 
O’er the couch of her slumbering boy, 
And she kissed the soft lips, as they murmured her name, 
While the dreamer lay smiling in joy. 
Oh ! sweet as a rose-bud encircled with dew, 
When its fragrance is flung on the air, 
So fresh and so bright to the mother he seemed, 
As he lay in his innocence there ! 
But I saw when she gazed on the same lovely form, 
Pale as marble, and silent, and cold, 
But paler and colder her beautiful boy, 
And the tale of her surrow was told ; ‘ 
But the Healer was there, who had smitten her heart, 
+ And taken her treasure away, 
To allure her to heaven, he has placed it on high, 
And the mourner will sweetly obey ! 
There had whispered a voice, "twas the voice of her God, 
* I love thees dove thee ! — pass under the rod.”’ 





sary to reward, either on account of their usefulness as friends 
or their dangerousness as enemies. There are some of the| 


Sition. 
ciple, and would continue in its ranks, though they should 


I saw when a father and mother had leaned i : : 
obtain no portion of the spoils. 


On the arms of a dear cherished son, 

And the star in the future grew bright to their gaze, 
As they saw the proud place he had won ; 

And the fast-coming evening of life promised fair, 
And its pathway grew smooth to their feet, 

And the star-light of lové glimmered bright at the end, 
And the whispers of fancy were sweet ; 

But I saw when they stood bending low o’er the grave, 
Where their hearts’ dearest hope had n laid, 

And the star had gone down in the darkhess of night, 
And the joy from their bosoms had fled ; 

But the Healer was there, and his arms were around, 
And he led them with tenderest care, 

And he showed them a star in the bright upper world, 
*T was their star shining brilliantly there! 

They had each heard a voice, ’twas the voice of their God, 

**T love thee, I love thee ! — pass under the rod.”’ 


Charleston, 1840. 


AuiaAtown of Politics, — ‘| 
| 


that which would be generously given without price. Hence! 


Gomorrah, may be safely neglected and left unrewarded. 
unrewarded, may nevertheless be safely omitted. 
are those whose talents are of an inferior order, and whose) 
stances, is so small that the party, by losing them, would! 
votes. These creatures are too mean to be worthy of notice,' 


and may, therefore, as well as honest men, be neglected,| 


Knickerbocker. without any serious consequences. 














ON THE DIVISION OF THE SPOILS; 


OR, THE ART OF DISTRIBUTING THE LOAVES AND FISHES. 
‘ | and family influence from being thrown into the scale of 


| opposition. 
The invariably successful candidates for office are cat 


| whe unite with very respectable if not superior talents, an 


Br WILSON FLAGG, 





Original. 





Wuen a new party has just risen into power, the great! 
reform which was so loudly promised, before they gained/' 
the ascendancy, must now be carried into operation. Thou-' political friends. 
sands of anxieus spirits who were active in effecting the; 
revolution of party, are now waiting for this promised refor- 
mation, with watcliful eyes and jealous hearts. 





would probably find themselves in the minority at the next||be prudently removed from office. 
Not only all the disappointed expectants would || scription of individuals who have been brought up in office, 
turn virulent enemies, but all other good political soldiers)| of one kind or another, and who, though skilful in their pro- 
would want encouragement to join a party, which does not) fession, would, if removed, be as powerless as an oyster that 
Such a party would be held in utter! js taken out of its shell. 


candidates who possess excellent abilities, united with a good || not so easily abuse. 
moral sense, candor, and an unselfish and generous dispo-||1o become converted to the new party, when they see the tide 
These men are attached to their party, from prin-'fwarning, at the eve of the election. 


this class of individuals, the redeeming portion of the political | 
|| would occasion no serious detriment to the party. As many 


There ts another very different class among the candidates, || of the expectants must be*rewarded, as it is possible to re- 


who, though they would go right over to the other side, if) ward without doing more injury to the party by removing 
Such'| the present occupants than by neglecting the claimants. 


influence, on account of their humble or disreputable circum-'| 


individuals of this worthless description, may be possessed|! glory of God, while he is taking confession fees ; 
he wealth, and of the influence which results from wealth,’ rake talks about the charms of female virtue, while he is 
or they may be related to some powerful family. An indi-|| aiming at the destruction of innocence. 
vidual thus related, though he were a horse or a baboon,|/ erations are policy and expediency, and to a certain extent 
ae receive a modicum of the spoils, to prevent his wealth| ithe public good is involved in these. 


This great| with the opposition, if their wants be not satisfied. After all||they may have been in their services. 


He is acquainted with all the tricks|/ dent, to enjoy very extensive popularity. A certain number 
f his former partizans, and very honorably makes them)/of persons, moreover, must be left in each of the important 
| known to the simple portion of his newly adopted party, who)! offices, to act as teachers to the new occupants, who are gen- 
|piously believe that for conscience sake alone he lett his for-/|erally expected to be nearly as ignorant of their new duties 


as an Indian doctor is of physic, or a common pettifogger of 
the natural principles of justice. This business of teaching, 


ihim, if he had been permitted to share the spoils of victory.||however, can always be performed by the inferior clerks, 
| Any party that should omit to act upon these considerations,|/ who would be anxious to oblige their new superiors, in order 
and who should allow all those persons of the conquered party|/to retain their places. - 


Let us now consider the character of that class who may 
There is a certain de- 


As these men are fitted to perform 
the duties of office merely, and unqualified for any thing else, 
they may be safely proscribed. It is idle to keep such men 
in place, to the exclusion of an expectant of the right party, 
since they can do no harm either by writing or haranguing, 
when ejected from their shell. 

It is very lucky for the new administration, if they can 
find a great number of office-bolders, who are unfit for their 
places, on account either of unfaithfulness or incapacity, 
Too many of this description, for the credit of human nature, 
can always be found. These men, especially if they have 
been defaulters, are capital game for the new party, who not 
only create vacancies by removing them, but acquire great 
eclat by exposing their defalcations. If they happen, how- 


S,|| ever, to belong to the new party, they must be simply admon- 


ished, and transplanted to some other oftice which they can- 
Men of this description are very prone 


The general rale which must govern a new administration 


Such honest and amiable!|in removing occupants and filling vacancies, is simply, to 
persons it is useless to reward, since it is idle to purchase!/ retain those who would be dangerous when united with the 


opposition, as writers or orators, and to turn out of office all 
those, however well qualified to retain it, whose expulsion 


In regard to the consideration of public good, which the 
party may profess, as the rule of their conduct in this matter, 
it is all declamation. One whose primary object was the 


suffer no other injury than the forfeiture of their respective)! public good, in making these changes, would be considered 


green indeed, by practical politicians. It is true they must 
talk about the public good and official reform, as if it was all 


But in many instances, they regarded ; just as a hypocritical priest talks about the 


or ash 


Their only consid- 


All other things being equal, he must always be first re- 


|| warded who is most desirous of office, and who would prob- 


ably be most violent in his resentment, if neglected. Of all 
the hungry beasts that are standing round, the bits of meat 


‘entire recklessness of principle, and who would sell them-|| which are to be distributed must be first put into the mouths 
‘selves to the opposite party, if unrewarded by their present! of the most savage and voracious, to avoid the disagreeable 
This class of expectants must be rewarded,|| accident of being torn in pieces. 
under any circumstances whatever, since their abilities and|/ hold back or are destitute of teeth and strength, may be 
' their lack of moral sense will render them desperate fi@Mters|| kicked out of the way, or left to starve, however faithful 


The milder animals, that 


To continue the 


reform consists in the distribution of the loaves and fishes other means have failed, new offices must be created, rather|} comparison, the old occupants of office may be regarded as 


which have lately come into the hands of the new adminis-| than to offend one of these personages. 
tration, among the claimants of the spoils. In other words, 
the old occupants of office must, as far as it is safe and prac-) 
ticable, be reformed out, and the new claimants must be re- office. 


formed into office. Nothing, under these circumstances, is so|/ one indiscriminately, whenever a vacancy was required. 





a pack of dogs, each with a mutton-bone in his mouth. 


But there is no less judgment to be exercised in selecting | Those which are so savage, that in driving them away, one 
those of the old administration who must be turned out of|| would probably get severely bitten, must be allowed to keep 


It would be the height of rashness to turn out any/| the meat. 
It|| safely deprived of their booty, must be made to relinquish it 


But all the milder and weaker ones, who can be 


annoying to the distributors of office, as the importunity of | would be inexpedient to remove one who has formerly been|| for the hungry curs of the new administration. 
these new claimants who are hungering after the spoils of | 
victory ; and nothing is so puzzling to their minds, as the art 
of distributing the spoils with discretion and safety to the! 


jan expert journalist, so long as he seems likely.to abide by 


Hence, the general rule is, not to reward the best men, 


;a tacit pledge to remain neutral while he occupies his place.|/ but those who, if unrewarded, would be the most dangerous 
| Were he removed, he would resort again to his pen, both for enemies. Not only must past services be considered, but 
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future services and disservices that may be performed. The|/and they do say that when Zeke Jones and she were nursing jand felt of our own necks of a Sunday, where the black 


more reckless, therefore, a man appears to be, of moral) babies, they had many a scratch tur what really belonged to|/handkerchiefs still smelt of the vinegar that had been put 


principle, if sufficiently honest to be faithful in the discharge 
of his official duties, other things being equal, the more likely 
is he to obtain office. His recklessness of principle gives 
the party reason to believe they can retain him as a friend, 
only by satisfying his demands. Let a man of good abilities 
convince the party that office is all that he cares for, and he 
will certainly be appointed. Let him, on the other hand, 
convince them that he is actuated by principle alone, and 
they will have no reason for offering him new inducements, 
by giving him a share of the loaves and fishes. 


Gales iw the Gernxacular. 


“OUR ANNA,” 

[ Mr. Ezexret Jones of Jonesville,a connection of the Downing family, 
tells the following very interesting, though melancholy story, in the 
columns cf our mammoth neighbor, the New York Brother Jonathan. } 

“ Hanpsome in the cradle, homely at the table,” is an old 
saying —but it don’t always hold true by a long chalk. 
There was Anna — we always called her “Our Anna’’ — for 
nobody our way but what felt just as if Anna belonged to the 
whole of us. Her father was a young man well to do, as 
every body thought, and he married Fanny Arbuckle’s aunt; 
and rented the Hill farm, and stocked it better by all odds 
than any other farm down here in Jonesville, in those times. 
But poor felluw, he died the very night that Fanny’s mother 
was married. He was to the wedding and all, and as happy 
and well appearing as any body there. Aunt Sally, she’s told 
me the story more than a hundred times; how he joked Mr. 
Arbuckle, Fanny’s father, and laid out all sorts of things that 
he was going to bring about, and allotted on all manner of 
happiness and long life. That very night he was a corpse, 
for he bursted a blood vessel, and his wife went home with 
her husband from wishing her sister joy of her marriage, to 
have that sister return the call before day-light to comfort 
the widow. Aunt Sally says that the sermon Father Wil- 
liams preached at the faneral was one of the very best he 
ever made; and that there was a great revival of religion. 
Ma‘am Arbuckle, Fanny’s mother, she was propounded as 
a member of the church before ever the honey-moon was 
out — something, I guess, tHat don’t happen to every bride — 
for they a’n’t so ready to renounce the world, in a general 
way, when they just begin to find out what it’s good for. - 

In two months-after Mr. Meacom died, Anna was born. 
It did seem as if the Lord meant to try in his Providence, to 
mark that child’s birth with sorrow, for her mother lived just 
long enough to press her infant to her breast once, and call 
her a poor fatherless child. Aunt Sally, she was there, 
and Ma’am Saxbury, and I've heard them both tell of it a 
thousand times. ‘“ Lord!” says Aunt Sally, “ Miss Mea- 
com, you’re squeezing that child to death in your arms!” 
A minute more, and the mother’s grasp on the child was 
for ever loosed, and the poor little baby cried just as if she 
knew that her mother had lived only to leave some body to 
bear the name after them, and then gone to join her husband. 
She didn’t seem to dive for that two months — but stayed on 
earjp against her will. When Ma’am Saxbury caught up 
the baby and looked at the mother, it did appear as if the 
soul had waited a minute in her face to smile out God’s 
promise that he will be a father to the fatherless, and then 
gone home to the fulness of joy. The seal of that hope was 
left on her lips, and the cold clay hadn’t lost it, when it was 
covered up to be seen no more. 

They wa’n’t long picking out a name for the child. There 
wa'nt any father and mother to dispute about that, but the 
whole town would have risen, if it hadn’t been called Anna 
Meacom. Nobody ever thought of calling it any thing else, 
and after a little while every body slipped naturally into 
saying “Our Anna,” when they spoke of her. Father Ar- 
buckle he took Anna right home, and Ma’am Arbuckle she 
practised nursing before ever she had any children of her 
own to take care of. But folks would’nt let them have the 
child all to themselves. If Anna cried with wind on her 
stomach, the whole of the women in town came running 
over to tell what was good for it, and our Anna had a nar- 
row chance that she wasn’t killed with kindness. They al! 
said she was the prettiest baby that ever was born, “ but 
then,” they’d say, “what is beauty? Here’s this child as 










































me by rights. 
always seemed to me just like a sister, and does now. 


hair fair, and her little forehead was full and as heavenly 
as they paint cherubs. Her eyes were blue—and didn’t 
sparkle like black eyes. They didn’t seem to laugh right 
out neither — but always looked so pleasant and smiling, as 
if peace and joy came there naturally — and a long sunshine 
had settled on her face, after the stormy and gloomy times 
of sorrow in which she was born. Her light hair floated 
round her head in ringlets, as if it had been puffed there, 
and got caught and stuck by a breath to her Kittle head. 
Every body was kind and affectionate to her; and she to 
every body. Lord, how some of our old people do warm up, 
when they talk about our Anna —our little Anna that used 
to be, with her finger in every body’s pudding-dish, and her 
little thumb in her mouth, and her head on one side, when 
she'd been caught doing some deviltry that she hado’t justly 
oughtto. They all said and justly declared that she was too 
cunning to live—but if she hadn’t lived, I should not be 
talking about her. 

We all went to school together— Anna and Fanny and 
I—and pretty much all the rest of the children ia Jonesville, 
too, went to the same school. Anna, she used to be the 
pet, and many’s the time I’ve shouldered her through the 


amazing large snow-drifts they used t0 have in old times.||know beans. 


As to Fan, she never asked no favors of that sort. Anna ] 
kind a pitied, just like every body else ; and we didn’t even 
let the wind reach her, if we could help it. The whole truth 


woman, any how. 


Amongst all the young men, as we grew older, there 


everybody’s sister, and we all had for her the same sort of 
feeling that brothers and sisters have for one another. 


Perhaps that’s the reason why Anna Meacom|ion to iron ’em out slick. 


is, that we all worshipped her too much—till she sort of ' selves. 
learned to think that it was no more than what belonged to lgot their tails tied up in knots — wagons were hoisted up 
her, and that she was a /eetle better than any body else.|/into the tops of trees —clothes-lines got cut —the rain water 
That’s a notion that isn’t good to grow up with a young | butts were started and the water all let out, and all sorts of 


We looked at his shining real 
right and left boots—and then took a squint at own round 


Well Anna grew and prospered. Attwo or three years|/toes, with the grinning black-ball sticking on ’em in daubs. 
old, Aunt Sally says she was a perfect beauty. She had a|/But his hat was the touch. The old bell-crowners were all 
round good-natured face—and her skin was clear, and her ithe go in Jonesville, and Jo Bartlett he’d ruled the roost a 


\long time, with a hat wider at the crown than it was at the 
brim, with the sides curved out at the top, like a cart wheel 
cut in two, and the two pieces backed to each other and tied 
‘in the middle. Jo Gleason, he had on a hat that tapered up 
'e’enamost to a point, with the narrowest rim that ever was 
| put on, ironed right flat up to the sides. Didn’t he look 
fanny when he turned out to go to church in his swell-go-to. 
;meetings ; and didn’t our tailor who used to cut out our 
coats for us to get mother to make, sink a few, after that ? 
His tarnal old dingy sign, with tailor spelt with a Y, looked 
more dull than ever —and he never heard a word of Parson 
Williams’ sermon that day, I’ll lay a wager. 

Well, Jo, he cut a big swathe, I can tell you. We all 
'followed him, and if Jonesville did’nt get Bowery fied, I think 
li’s a wonder.- “That’s your sort,” and “Them’s 7em,” 
“How's your mother?”’ “How are you off for soap?” 
“First rate in the Bowery,” “ The Canal street plan,” “Go 
it Jerry,” —and alj sorts of words and phrases, some of ’em 
a darned sight worse than these, they took possession of the 
whole town. And that wasn’t the worst of the business 
neither. We found out by Jo, what we never knew before — 
that our fathers were old sticks, and that our mothers didn’t 
Instead of taking off our hats to Parson Wil- 
liams, and the deacons, and the rest of the old folks, as we 
used to do, we’d give ’em a How-are-ye now ?—as much as 
to say, we’ll suffer them to be about, if they’ll behave them. 
The horses got driven almost to death —the cows 








mischief that could be thought of, were cut up. 
Then again our pleasant little evening parties and “ hops,” 


wasn’t scarcely one that ever thought of looking at our|/they became another sort of thing. Jo Gleason he learned 
Anna, as if she would do for a wife by and by. She was! us to say all sorts of nonsense that a modest women couldn’t 


‘take up, because she a’n’t presumed to know what such staff 


We|| means — but they do know a pesky sight more than they 






did love her dearly, and that’s a fact. Thé girls never lget credit for — and they soon began to play shy of meeting 
thought of being jealous of our Anna—and I do think that |such bears as we had already turned into. Anna she led off 
Anna made up more differences between couples that kind||this sort of refurm; and the rest of the girls they followed 
of looked askew at each other for some trifle, than any body|/her good example. We were all now turned out as a fellow 
ever did. The moment a girl thought her beau had said or|| might say, of decent society —and if we didn’t “ go it Jerry ” 











Anna. The moment a fellow found out that bis girl was 
giving him kind of cold looks, he’d pull foot to Anna, to 
make her listen to his troubles. 


Well we used to cal! her aj| morning after Mr. Bl 


looked the least thing that he oughn’t to,.she run right toj| for one while, it’s a wonder. 


But there’s a whoa !-to every thing, Old Mr. Blake turned 
Jo Gleason out of his house one fine morning—-the very 
’s corn barn had been pulled down 


Judge in Israel, for she’d pick the knots ont of a tangled|ifor a lark. Jo he swore he didn’t do it — but the old man 
skein of yarn, about as quick as it could be done by any | was right up. He teld him such things were never seen nor 
body ; and if the course of true love was running rough;|/heard tell on, in Jonesville, before he come there, and made 


she’d make it run smooth, if any body could. She grew up a 
fine graceful girl, tall and-straight and as queenly in her 


him walk Spanish... What does Jo do, the fellow, but go 
down to York, and come back with some shop-roiten shoes 





bearing as if she had been born to Queen Victoria’s crown,|/and boots, all finified and toucbed off, and a new sign, 
instead of being an orphan, moneyless, but not friendless by ||‘ Jonesville Boot and Shoe Emporium,” and printed bills 


a great sight. We did almost think Anna was an angel. 


jand things; and goes and sets up a shop, opposition to old 


Just then old Mr. Blake, the shoe-maker in our place, he | Father Biake. It wasn’t long a breaking his heart though, 


was growing stiff and looking towards his end. Ma'am 
Blake had been dead a long time, and every body was won- 
dering what old Mr. Blake would do with his property, for he 
hadn’t chick nor child, and no relations as any body knew 
of. There was more wonderment to find out Mr. Blake’s 
will, than there is now to know who’s a going to be next 
President. But one morning a chap made bis appearance 
in Mr. Blake’s old ten-foot shop, that soon told us which way 
the wind lay. It was Jo Gleason, a son of Mr. Biake’s sis- 
ter. Jo had been left an orphan —and the old gentleman 
had tried before, unbeknown to any body, to get him down 
to Jonesville — for he would have somebody to lean on. Jo 
was a graceless young scamp—and he never would come a 
step, till, as we found out afterwards, the old man wrote to 
him, and told him if he didn’t come to Jonesville and live, 
he’d give the whole of his property to Anna Meacom, and 
not leave him a single cent. 

Down came Jo then—and if ever you did see a cits 
swell transplanted right into the country, with all his city 


handsome as a picture, and its father died before it was born.||dust on, you can give some kind of a guess how Jo looke: 


and its mother can’t hardly be said to have seen it!” 


The|/and acted. We all looked at him in a wonderment, as if he 


baby didn’t lack for mothers though. She shared the first|| was another kind of a creature from us, and of a better sort 


nourishment with every little body of her age in the town — 


We see his tall black satin stock, with gold sparkles in it, 


and he died and was buried —and left every cent of his 
money to our Anna —as every body said he would. 

We were all mighty curious to see how Jo would take 
things. First off, he put the largest weeper on his hat that 
ever was seen in Jonesville. He had a note up asking the 
prayers of the congregation that the death of a gear and 
jdear friend might be sanctified to him ; just as if there had 
never been a word of a quarrel. He bought his uncle’s tools 
and things, and put his great gilt sign on that little shop, 
and put his New York goods up to the windows, and went 
to work as steady as a clock. He dropped all his slang 
pretty much, and seemed another sort of a man altogether. 

He mended up the old boots that came to him, and made 
shoes on old Blake’s lasts, just as folks wanted him to. The 
old folks began to say, there was worse men in the world 
han Jo Gleason. 

There couldn’t be a fellow change more; and there couldn’t 
be a town drop back into real old fashions quicker. Jo be- 
came a pattern young man; and the only thing about him 
was that he went down to York rayther oftener than folks 
hought he had any manner of need of doing ; and when he 
‘ame back, he dida’t seem quite so steady as before he left. 
But every body said he’d sowed. his wild oats, and folks begun 
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turned from the woman’s face — “Thank God!” cried a 
familiar voice faintly, at my elbow, und the next minute 
“Our Anna” was in my arms, as dead faint as a stone. 

I took her right into a shop, and the man bolted the door, 
to keep out the mob. There was no mistaking that face 
and figure, for any thing bad. Her scanty clothes were 
whole and tidy for all—and when poverty set its hard seal 
upon her face, it didn’t bring vice with it. Her form was 
wasted to an atomy, and while the man was getting some- 
thing to bring her to, she seemed in my arms just like a 
feather. The first thing she did, when she had rubbed her 
eyes for if the fellow did put more harishorn up her nose 
than —I thought was handsome, it brought her to, all the 
quicker —the first thing she did, was to hold out a piece of 
paper. “ This is a recipe,” said the doctor, says he, for it 
was in a doctor’s shup. “ Pat it up,’ says I—and then I 
offered to pay him. ‘ You'd better take the money to a 
baker’s shop,"my good woman,”’ says he, for his feelings 
were a kind of touched. But I thanked him all the same, 
and made him take it. 

“ Are you so poor as that, Anna?” says I, as she looked 
hard at a baker’s window. She only shuddered, and T went 
right in, and bought two loaves of bread. We turned out of 
the bright street into a darker one, then up a narrow alley, 
and then Anna told me I'd better go. “No,” saysI. I 
heard her sob— but she never said a word. She tuok me 
into a dark room, and felt out a chair for me. I sot down, 
and she took the bread — and wished she had a light! I put 
some money into her cold hand, and just as she went oul, a 
child cried. “Lie still, darling, mother’s got you some 
bread,” says she, “ mother’]] be back in a minute.” Those 
words sounded just like the kind voice of other days, and as 
I couldn’t see how wretched she looked, it e’en a most seemed 
as if all I had just been seeing was only a cruel dream. 

She came back in a moment with a light. The room was 
small and low, and bare of all furniture, except the one old 
chair I was a sitting in; a bed in one corner, and a table 
which stood by it. A little beauty of a child—the very pic- 
ture of what its mother used to be, was sitting up on end in 
the bed. It had found the bread —smelling it out and reach- 
ing it, and its little head was almost buried in the loaf, which 
it held up with both hands. Then it put it down, and patted 
a face which I just saw for the first time, on the bed by it. 
“Come, father, wake up— wake up!” —‘“ No—no! father 
must have medicine,” says Anna, saysshe. She went to the 
bedside with the doctor’s stuff I had bought—and the next 
minute she fell with such a scream, as I didn’t think that 
weak body could utter. The child was trying to cram bread 
into the mouth of its dead father. * * * 

It’s no use writing any more, for [’ve written too much 
now. Mrs. Gleason is back among her friends —and her lit- 
tle child is now “Our Anna.” Fanny Arbuckle declares she 
never wants any other — bat it’s time enough to think of that 
by and by. The widow Gleason is more dearly beloved than 
ever she was—and all Jonesville is pretty well cured of en- 
vying city swells, ] reckon —at Jeast for this generation. 

There — when I write to you about the Widow Gleason, if 


only a little squad of dishes that the law left standing on one 
shelf. The clock that had ticked in the corner for seventy- 
tive years, was gone. A single table, and two or three old 
chairs stood in the old room where Anna sat. I took a look 
through the window, and there she was alone, but proud and 
staright. Embers, just enough to make the room look chill, 
were in the fire-place, and Anna was a working away sew- 
ing a patch on the sleeve of one of Jo Gleason’s coats. I stood 
and looked and looked. The side of her face was to me, and 
a lamp stuck in a potatoe, stood on one corner of the table. 
Her face was pale—but her lips were set firm, and her fin- 
gers moved as quick as if she wa’n’t a thinking of any thing 
but getting done as quick as ever she could. 

, Pretty soon she smiled and looked up as happy as if she had 
nothing at all on her mind. I saw our Anna in every line 
of her face. She had forgot all about it. She had finished 
her work —and turned round to look at the timepiece. She 
stared a moment kind of strange, as if she didn’t see what 
she was looking afier—-then she took up her light—and 
gave one step. The fall of her foot on the bare floor startled 
her —she looked at the potatoe candle-stick —turned pale as 
a ghost, and dropped into her chair. I thought she was 
going to faint clear away —but she didn’t. She put her 
handkerchief to her eyes, and sobbed a minute — and then 
she got up—and sinking dowp on her knees, buried her 
face in her hands. Sv she rested a few moments. “ Amen 
to that,” says I, as she got up—for I knew that the angels 
round God’s throne had been singing Amen to whatever that 
angel on earth had prayed for. Her face had a holy calm 
and light on it, and J. waited till she sat down, as cheerful as 
if Heaven had raised and comforted her, and then I walked 
in. 

“* Why Zekiel ” — says she — “I’m glad tosee you.”’ She 
didn’t say “this is kind of you,” nor nothing of that sort, as 
a city bred woman, where they measure the standing by the 
property, might have said. She knew she was just every bit 
as good, as before misfortune came. I couldn’t help giving 
her hand a little harder press, than I should if there badn't) 
any thing happened. Just one tear fell from her, and then 
my eyes filled, and then in come Fanny and her sister, and 
father and mother, and nigh upon every body. Old Parson 
Williams he come in, of course. He took a look round the 
room, and there stood Anna just the same as ever, for all 
any body could see—and glad to meet us all. “TIt’s“the 
same good girl—it’s our Anna, God bless her!” says old 
father Williams. Then Anna did fall on Fanny’s neck and 
ery. How could she help it? 

“ Fol, lol, de riddle lol —never say die,” sung somebody 
in the entry. We all knew that voice. In a minute the 
door flew open; “‘ Hulloa, who’s dead?” roared Jo Gleason, 
as he floundered in. “Nothing but a family party, eh — 
come to laugh at the old woman there — fol lol lol de riddle 
loi —never say die! Anna, don’t you mind’em. Old sable 
don’t you mix too—much — future —state—in your li- 
quor — fol—lol— Anna where the devil’s the chairs? — 
fol —lol—never —say die” — 















































to think it was a kind of pity that the old man had snubbed bim 
off with nothing so. 

Our Anna abont this time begun to feel in a very uncom- 
fortable way somehow. She felt as if she was living in a 
house that wasn’t justly her’s—and she did wish, I know, 
that she was back to Father Arbuckle’s, living with Fanny. 
and as happy as the day was long. She’d grown handsomer 
than ever, and seemed to be better than ever. Jo Gleason 
he was all the time a praising her up behind her back — and 
it isn’t very likely that he could do that without her hearing 
of it. Nigh upon every day somebody would come and say, 
* Anna, I’ve got a tell for you.”” Oh, it’s some of Joseph 
Gleason’s nonsense,” Anna would say, and toss her head 
back — but I never did happen to meet that woman yet that 
would stop her ears with cotton wool when any body was 
offering compliments. 

Well things worked round and worked round. Parties 
came in fashion again, and Jo Gleason he was worked in 
with them, as welcome as he used to be unwelcome. As to 
a party without Anna Meacom, that would have been like 
a stack of wheat without a cap sheaf. It was something 
not to be thought of. We other folks were all mated, and 
Anna and Jo they seemed to be the only odd ones in the 
whole collection. It was kind of natural that they Should 
be shuffled togethér in such a pack. Jo I guess didn’t want 
any better fun, and Anna, she didn’t see any harm in it, 
because it all looked as if it was just nothing but mere 
cident; then when we played forfeits, Jo had everlast- 
ingly to kiss Anna, and Anna had to go and sit down in 
Jo’s lap. 

By and by —one of the pleasantest moonlight nights that 
ever happened in the Indian Summer—we had an apple 
bee down to our house. Jo walked home with Anna, and 
when they got down to her door, he right up and asked if he 
mightn’t keep her company. “Why, Mr. Gleason,” says 
Anna, says she, “I never thought of such a thing” —and I 
don’t believe she ever did —for there was certainly never) 
any reason why such a girl as Anna Meacom should like Jo 
Gleason. That was rather like a wet blanket — but Jo wasn’t 
the man to give up, and so he only hoped it wouldn't break 
friendship—and so forth and so forth—bid her good night 
and poked home, feeling a little streakeder than he would 
have liked to look by daylight. 

Jo never let on, but it don’t take the boys and girls in a 
country town long to find out when a fellow gets the strings 
of the bag to hold. Then Anna, who had made so many 
matches, had to except the expression of the couples she had 
matched, in the way of a turn about, which they say is fair 
play. The long and short of the matter is, that it did not 
take a great while to bring about a match, where they could 
play upon the feelings of a kind good creature like Anna. 
They told her that she had got hig property — no fault of 
hers, they knew. She poor girl did think it a misfortune. 
They kind of made it seem to her that she was under obli- 
gations to marry Jo Gleason, and she did marry him. Fanny 
was one of the bride’s maids and I was groom’s man ; and) 


I swanney that it was the very evening that I made up my|| And Jo Gleason fell, dead drunk. 
mind to stick to Fan in right down and in good earnest.|| We tried to get Anna to leave him there — but she wouldn’t./|[ should write again, you’ll know whol mean. You ought 


She looked pretty enough to eat. But that’s neither here | Fanny set up there with her all night — and when Jo Gleason really to come down here, and see her, and Fanny, and 
nor there. came out of that sleep of drink, he was shamefaced enough. || among the rest. Yours to serve, uw 
Folks give Jo some little swing at first to keep up the||He promised his wife that he’d do better—but she smiled Ezexien Jones, of Jonesville. 
honey-moon — but he kept it up straight, ‘till I begun tothink/||faintly, and shook her head. She knew human nature too 
he meant to make a month of Sundays of it. Anna I could|| well to believe that. What upon earth she went away from) 
see began to look anxious, as she never did before, before|| Jonesville for, with Jo Gleason, I never could think —but 
the first week was out; and I fought like all nature within) somehow or other the worst husbands do always manage to 
myself, to keep from thinking that she’d fairly thrown her-)|get the best wives. Anna went—four long years ago— 
selfaway. Parson Williams, he got a terrible cold the first||and we down in Jonesville had just got so we didn’t miss 
hard rain, because Jo would keep putting off mending his||her every minute, as we used at first. But we hadn’t forgot 
boots —and every thing was getting back into the old tune.|/her, by any means. 
Jo couldn’t inoculate Jonesville with the Bowery touch|| The last time I was down to New York it was a sort of a 
again —so while we stood on the line, we could see just how/||public day ; and I couldn’t help minding in the evening 
far he got away from it, as plain as our folks saw two or|/what hosts and hosts of poor miserable creatures I met in 
three years before when we were all going mad. Broadway. To see a woman painted and dressed up like a 
It isn’t a pleasant story. Old Guttridge, he put an execu-|| Jezebel — sometimes looking fine, but never looking neat — 
tion on the house first off, for a debt nobody new nothing of||and to know that there is no hope, and no return for them, 
before. Claims came by from New York, and the balance|/as their is for prodigal sons — and to think that parents and 
of the shoe stock was taken. Anna Meacom had married aj|friends, and brothers and sisters have loved and trusted, and 
spendthrift, and the whole of her property was swept right||do weep for them every day —I declare it almost chills my 
off, just as clean as if she never had nothing. She was al-|/blood. All at once, the other night, it happened to come in 
ways a sister to me, and I went down to the house to see|/my head, that our Anna might now be oneof them. I looked 
her, as Soon as it was all over that night. There was the||under every bonnet I met, and once I thought I had found 
desolatest looking place that I ever saw, The carpets that|/her; and my heart sunk so that I was really glad the 
Jo had bought with her money, were all gone. The dressers, ||very next minute to see that which woukl have e’en just 
which had been fixed off with her crockery, were all bare,!ihave killed me the day before. ‘Thank God,” says I, as 1 


































Eeyrrian Titte-Deeps.— A few years ago, the Swedish 
Consul at Alexandria obtained an original MS. deed, written 
in the Greek language, on papyrus. It is in good preserva- 
tion, though it is 1944 or 1946 years old, or more than 100 
years before Christ. A perfect fac-simile was obtained by 
Gen. Minutoli, and transmitted to the Academy of Science 
at Berlin, where it was engraved and published. In the last 
number of the North American Review, is a fac-simile from 
the Berlin engraving, made (without being drawn anew,) by 
the new and admirable process in lithography, called Dizon’s 
transferring process, from the name of an ingenious mechanic, 
Mr. Joseph Dixon, of Taunton, Mass. The manuscript is 
an original instrument of sale of a piece of land in the city 
of Thebes, and bought by one Nechates. The document is 
interesting, as a memorial, in the history of the written lan- 
guage of Greece. We have never had so ancient an authen- 
tic monument of a cursive or running hand. By an extra- 
ordinary coincidence, another papyrus has been found, con- 
taining the record of a law-suit, in which reference is made 
to title-deeds, by which Nechutes, the purchaser in the deed 
just explained, bought the land which was in litigation. 
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Prosrect or War in Ecrorgs. — Were it not for the tempo- 
rary destruction of the commerce of the two greatest com- 
mercial nations of Europe, which would be the certain conse- 
quence of a war between those nations, we should predict 
such a war without mach hesitation. Under present cir- 
cumstances, it is probable that France and England will use 
every art for the continuance of peace, without sacrificing 
what is called national honor. It may be that there exists a 
party in France which would rejoice in stirring up a strife 
between the two nations, for the purpose of revolutionizing 
the government. The fortification of Paris is supposed to 
be a measure of the King and his party, in order to strengthen 
his own pusition, and to enable him, if need be. to coerce the 
multitude. ‘The Bonapartists support it, because it is in 
accordance with the views of the Emperor; and the war 
party, including the republicans, agree to it, because they 
look upon the measure as one of national defence, and an 
act of preparation. By'this fortunate agreement of parties, 
acting from very discordant motives, a unanimous result is 
obtained, which Louis Phillippe, with his usual tact and 
knowledge of character, has taken advantage of to carry 
out a design, which on former occasions he was obliged to 
abandon.” 

The Phariseeism of England i##very conspicuous in her 
transactions and proceedings, in regard to France and the 
Turkish question. She pretends to be influenced by no other 
motive but to preserve that balance of power in Europe 
which is necessary for the continuance of peace; and joins 
with the other allied powers in preparations for a bloody war 
against a monarch who has committed no other offence than 
that of acquiring moré power than they are willing he should 
possess. 

England and the allied powers are undoubtedly sincere 
in their wishes to receive the co-operation of France in their 
warlike undertakings against Mehemet Ali; but all their 
cant respecting a balance of power, is but to furnish an 
excuse for usurpations and encroachments, which they se- 
cretly design. .Their friendship for the Suen in this emer- i 
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gency is but the affection of the wolf forthe lamb. They cluding sentence of this discourse is curious. ‘The use of 


would like to divide Turkey as Poland was divided ; and are}! 
perfectly willing to increase their own power at the expense 
of this balance, which they consider so desirable. It seems/| 
to us that if Mehemet were to obtain complete sway over all 
the dominions of the Sultan, if he were to become the ac- 
knowledged sovereign of the whole Ottoman Empire, the 
scales of political power would be more nicely balanced than 
ever. The united sirength of several nations in the East, 
under one sovereign, appears to us absolutely necessary to 
prevent European aggressions. And this result is in trath 
the consequence they fear. England wants to make her 
own terms for the privilege of a route across the continent 
to her East Indian possessions ; Russia wants to obtain naval | 
dominion in the Baltic and the eastern Mediterranean, and 
henge they are desirous of destroying the balance against | 
rene power. Mehemet Ali, by his conquests, threatens 
to place before them an obstacle, which will thwart their am- 
bitious and avaricious designs, and confine their power within 
their present dominions. 

The motives of Frante are probably no more disinterested 
than those of England and Russia; but ber language and 
her deportment are certainly less Pharisaical, in regard to 
the Turkish question. France is, for reasons, perhaps, that 
are best known to Frenchmen, rather inclined to be friendly 
to Mehemet. Hence she might assume the attitude of a 
peace maker, with more appearance of sincerity than the 
Four Powers, who carry arms into a foreign land, and bom- 
bard and destroy a peaceful city.for the sake of preserving 
peace! France professes not to be able to understand in 
what manner the balance of power among the nations is to 
be promoted by the means they propose. While the four 
powers pretend to aim at the re-establishment of order and 
obedience in all parts of the Empire, they employ themselves 
in fomenting insurrections among the people. ‘“ New dis-|| 
orders are added to that general disorder which the powers 
already deplore, as contrary to the interests of peace. Will 
they succeed in subjecting these people to the Porte (the peo- 
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ple of Lebanon,) after exciting them to rise against the||made their appearance with their accustomed punctuality. 


not been resolved,” The whole transactions are nothing but 
vile intrigue, covered with a veil of hypocrisy ; and if a gen- 
eral war should be the result, it seems to us that every hater 
of arbitrary power and unjust national interference, must 
rejoice in the ultimate triumph of Mehemet Ali over the 
allied powers. 


A Query ror GeoLocists. — A correspondent sends us the 
following account, the authenticity of which is fully avouched. 
In Evansburg, Montgomery Co., Pa., in digging a well for 


Mr. Joseph Henry, afier blasting through several kinds of 


rocks, the first of which was a red sand stone ten or twelve 
feet thick, the miner came to a hard dark grey rock, of which, 
as the writer did not see a specimen, he cannot give its geo- 
logical characteristics. After descending a few feet in the 
rock, and about forty feet below the surface of the ground, 
a blast threw out a live frog of the middling size! On ex- 
amination, its place of encasement in the rock was found, 
from which he had been thus suddenly liberated after a con- 
finement of who can tell how long? He was exposed in the 
sun, and died within an hour. The water arose to abvut the 
level of the place where the frog was imbedded. The fact 
stands on unquestionable testimony. 

Query,—1. When and by what means was the frog there 
encased? 2. By what means could he subsist, and on what 


principle of animal life could he subsist so long ? 


No reflecting person will assign to the rock an origin sub- 
sequent to the Noachean deluge. And no skilful geologist 
will fail to give it a much greater age. But the theory of 
the frog's imprisonment and subsistence is respectfully asked 
of those who are versed in such matters. a, %. 


Tosacco, — When tobacco was first introduced in England, 
it was only used in smoking, a circumstance which gives 
the more point to the title of King James’s “ Counterblast to 
Tobacco,” in which be introduces several curious facts, and 
sevéral diverting expressions. He relates that it was com- 


mon for young ladies to entertain their lovers with a pipe of 


tobacco. Some gentlemen of his court, he tells us, were ac- 
customed to waste no Jess than three or four hundred pounds 
a year, upon this single luxury. He particularly deplores 
the case of “delicate, wholesome, clear-complexioned wives, 
whose husbands were,not ashamed to pollute them with the 
perpetual offensive torment of tobacco-smoke.” The con- 


tobacco,” says he, “is a custom loathsome to the eye, hateful 
to the nose, harmful to the brain, dangerous to the lungs, 
and in the black nauseous fume thereof, nearest resembling 
the horrid stygian smoke of the pit that is bottomless ! ” 


Booxs anv Booxse.Lers. — It is much to be regretted that 
our publishers are not more generally literary men. Printers 
are generally better informed than booksellers, as the former 
are obliged to read the contents, while the latter content them- 
selves with the titles. Among the learned printers formerly, 
a book was valued because it came from the presses of an 
Aldus or a Stephens, and in England the name of Robert 
Dodsley was a kind of approbation of a work. Pellison, in 
his History of the French Academy, tells us, that Camusat 
was selected as their bookseller, on account of his reputation 
for publishing only estimable works. He says, “He was 
a man of some literature, and good taste, and rarely printed 
an indifferent work, and his name was an almost infallible 
iest of the goodness of a book.” 


Noxsense Verses. — There is certainly a kind of pleasure 
which we receive from absurd poetry; but ordinary nonsense 
verses are not sufficiently nonsensical. Taylor, the water- 
poet, has described the pleasurable sensation which exquisite 
nonsense can give; in addressing himself to Coriat, who had 
a very happy turn for the nonsensical, he says, 


** Your plenteous want of wit is wondrous witty.” 


Mr. Russexx's Concert, on Saturday evening last, was 
very fully attended, as was another on Thursday evening, 
at the Melodeon, in which he was assisted by Mr. and Mrs. 
Martyn, and Miss Invyerarity. 

The same parties unite in another concert, this evening, 
at the Temple, which the reputation they possess will un- 


doubtedly cause to be filled at an early hour. 


Tue Lapy’s Book, and the Laprgs’ Companion, have 


Viceroy? These questions, (says M. Guizot) have certainly !/They are each embellished with an excellent engraving. 






































From Evuropt.—The steamer Britania arrived at this 
port on Tuesday morning last, in thirteen and a half days 
from Liverpool, bringing advices sixteen days later. 

The bombardment and capture of Beyrout is confirmed. 

Mehemet Ali continues his preparations for defence, and 
it is said has, since receiving intelligence of his deposition 
\by the sultan, proclaimed the holy war, and ordered Ibrahim 
\to advance on Constantinople. 

M. Thiers, the French minister, has declared that the 
|French will leave the Pasha to defend himself as he besi 
can in Syria, but will declare war if any attempt is made 
ito deprive him of Egypt. 

The King of Holland abdicated on the’ 8th October, in 
[favor of his son the Prince of Orange, who is now king 
William If. 

A deformed misanthrope has attempted to assassinate 
‘Louis Phillippe, who has almost as many escapes as though 
|he was engaged in war, and in the face of a hostile army. 
|The assassin’s musket was so heavily loaded as to burst, 
‘burning him in the shoulder. © 

Prince Louis Napoleon has been sentenced to perpetual 
imprisonment in a fortress. Count Montholon to twenty 
years detention, which at his age is equivalent to a sentence 
for life. 

The report of the arrival of the British fleet in China, and 
the destruction of the fort of the Bocca Tigtis is contradicted. 
The fleet had not arrived. 





The most ingenious invention of weaving glass with silk 
jis proceeding with great success. The patterns wove are 
beautiful in the extreme, and have induced many of the 
inobility to select them for curtains, and other ornamental 
furniture. 
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AGENTS WANTED. 
‘Twelve or fifteen good, efficient, and responsible Agents are wanted, to 
travel in this and the neighboring States, to obtain subscribers for dif- 
ferent valuable publications, to whom very liberal inducements will be 
given. Apply to C. D. Strona, 17 School Street, up stairs. 


HENRY PRENTISS, : 
No. 33 Court Street, (opposite the new Court House,) has constantly on 
hand the greatest variety of Sheet Music and Mus.cal Instruments to 
be found in the country. Piano Fortes and Harps for sale, or to let on 
reasonable terms. UmbreWas and Instranients repaired. *,* 
dealers from the country supplied at a liberal discount. 


DANIEL MANN, M. D., 

Surgeon Dentist, and manufacturer of Mineral ‘Teeth, 16 Summer Street, 
Koston. His mineral teeth are of the highest perfection, beauty, and 
strength His mode of filling teeth is a perfect preservation. Those 
whose teeth are decaying, should lose no time in having them saved, 
All operations warranted. 


GEO. R. FRENCH, 
(Successor to D. Rus<ell,) No. 12 Schvol Street. Visiting cards en- 
graved and printed, in the weatest manner. 


FORD’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE, 

No. 2 Wilson’s Lane, Boston. Meals served up at all hours of the day, 
(Sundays excepted.)....Fruit and Pastry, Hot Coffee, Tea, Chocolate, 
Buckwheat and Rice Cakes, Soda and Mead. &c. &c....Oysters served 
up in the most approved style. *,* Gentlemen transiently visiting the 
city, will find the above a desirable place to obtain a meal, being con- 
stantly kept neat and orderly, and supplied with a great variety of dishes, 
varying in price from 6 1-4 te 50 cts. 


C. D. STRONG, 
Bookbinder and Publisher, No. 17 School street, Boston. Particular at- 
tention paid to binding Music, Newspapers, and all kinds of second 
hand books, for private and public libraries. Very neat, and cheap. 


WILLIAM PRATT, 
No. 14 Hanover Street, importer and dealer in Gold and Silver Watches, 
Jewelry, &¢. The most complicated Watches and Music Boxes repaired. 


MILTON DAGGETT, 
Permanent and Transient Boarding, No. 1 Suffolk Place, Boston. En- 
trance No. 390 Washington Street. 


PAMELIA HILL, 


Miniature Painter, No. 19 Somerset Street. 


OAKES & SWAN, 


Music Engravers and Publishers, 8 1-2 ‘Tremont Row. 


THE BOSTON WEEKLY MAGAZINE, 
AN ELEGANT QUARTO JOURNAL OF 
“Literature, the Arts and Sciences, 
EMBELLISHED WITH MUSIC. 

This interesting and popular periodical is issued in a style of eleganee 
fitted to adurn the parlor or to grace the Piano, and is filled with a 
variety of original and selected matter calculated to instruct, improve 
and entertain the minds of its readers, Its morals are intended to be 
of the purest, and its literature of the most elevated character. Some 
of the most eminent American writers are contributors to its columns. 

The selections of Music are made with great care, and would cost, at 
the music stores, more than double the subscription price of the paper. 

Terms. — $2.50 per annum, in advance ; five copies, $10 00. 

Postmasters are authorized to remit subscriptions, according to a late 
decision of the Postmaster General ; but in case they decline doing so, 
they may be remitted at the risk and expense of the Publishers, 


D. H. ELA & J. B. HALL,» 
No, 37 Cornbill. 


{Exchange papers will oblige the publishers by inserting the above. } 
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You think I have ‘a mer-ry heart, Because my olnaete are a men oh, they all were taughtto me By friends now far a - 
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THIRD VERSE. 


SECOND VERSE. 








I heard them first in that sweet home Alas! °tis vain in winter time Of all the friends I used to love, My tears when I bend over it, 
T mever more shall see, To mock the songs of spring, My harp remains alone, Will fall upon its string, 

And now each song of joy has got Each note recals some wither’d leaf,— Its faithful voice still seems to be Yet those who hear me little think 
A plaintive tone for me, I’m saddest when I sing. An echo of my own. I’m saddest when I sing. 








he PAUuse ww : make inquiry among his fellows, which he did, but tono|} Curiovs.Remnant or Antiquiry.—Mr. Deane, the diver, 
. purpose. The landlord was then summoned, but could by/||has recovered from the wreck of the Mary Rose, at Spithead, 
<<<] 9 means divine what had become of them, — no strangef,|| several valuable relics, says an English paper, among which 
Ingenious Vittany.— Not a great while since, says a|/he said, excepting the naked gentleman himself, had lodged ||is a piece of brass ordnance eleven feet long, quite in a per- 
New York paper, an English gentleman, who stated that he|| there — there were none but regular boarders. Such a thing|| fect state of preservation, with some stone ‘shot, bows and 
had arrived by the Great Western, put up at a fashionable|/had never happened in his house before. arrows, and various other curiosities of ancient days. This 
hotel in that city, where he lived in such a magnificent scale|} The lodger, who had now lashed himself into a passion,|/ship was sunk at Spithead, in 1545, near 300 years ago, after 
of expense, and figured so ostentatiously, that it was a month|/observed that that only made the matter worse, as it had//an action with the French fleet, when they attempted to land 
ere mine host ventured to present his bill, for fear of offend-|| proved that there was a thief among his boarders, or among)/at Portsmouth. She lies in eight fathoms water, not famfrom 
ing so good a boarder. When at last he did present it, my'||the inmates of the house, and added that, though he should|/the Royal George. Ke 
lord had just bought a farm on Long Island, which had ab-|/be sorry to take away or injure any man’s character, he 
sorbed all his ready cash ; but he expected a remittance by || must, in justice to himself, try whether the law would not|| A Krxety Stvccarp.—In the Household Book of the reign 
the next arrival, when he would pay all debts with liberal in-|| hold his host civilly responsible for the larceny ; and having||of Edward the Second, it is stated that he ordered to be paid 
terest. By excuses like this the landlord was induced to wait||been bred a lawyer himself, he poured forth such a torrent||to Sir Nicholas de Beck, Sir Humphrey de Luttlebury, and 
several weeks longer. All this while he brought no baggage|/of special pleading that the landlord was completely bewil-||Sir Thomas de Latimer, the sum of twenty pounds (then a 
into the house, saying that he had left his trunks at his office,|!dered and frightened. Rather than hurt the credit of his||very large sum indeed) “ for dragging the King out of bed 
and, as he always had a clean shirt on, no suspicion arose.|/house, he would make good the loss. on Easter morning.” It must have been a most difficult 
At last he began to grow shabby, and as no money was yet|| « Ay,” said the stranger, “ but that is not all. My pocket|/duty, certainly, to merit such a reward at the hands of the 
forthcoming, he received notice to leave. book was in my coat pocket, and went with it. It is well|/lie-abed sovereign. 
That evening he mounted to his apartment as usual, no//that I did not happen to have my watch about me, too. 
one opposing or perceiving him, and stripped. All he re-|/ There was but a trifle in it, it is true; only twenty dollars;|| Tae question “ why printers do not succeed in business 
tained on his person were his hat, shirt and boots. Then//but that is too much for me to lose.” as well as brewers?” was thus answered: “ Because print- 
wrapping himself in his cloak, he sallied forth late at night,|| This sum, too, the landlord promised to refund, and did|/ers work for the head, and brewers for the stomach, and 
and repaired to anothez hotel, where he asked and obtained|/refund, and while the gentleman was at breakfast in bed, a|| where twenty men have a stomach, but one has a head.” 
lodgings, and went to bed, —no one discovering that he was//ready made suit of clothes was procured at a fashionable — 
not what he seemed. In the morning he rung the bell vio-|/tailor’s, which proved an admirable fit. The gentleman lefi}| Psosraoric Lieut. — The phosphoric light seen in the ocean 
jently, and a servant appeared. the house at least fifty dollars richer than he entered it, the||is caused by innumerable quantities of phosphoric insects, and 
“ Waiter,” said he, “I wish you distinctly to understand, |/swindled landlord refusing to take any payment for his en-||is sometimes so intense, the waves appear like red-hot balls. 
that when I lodge here you are not to take away my clothes||tertainment, only begging him not to mention the pretended 
to brush them ; for I always rise early and go abroad. Now/||iheft, and thanking him for his forbearance. 
go and bring them back.” ais 
The servant denied all knowledge of the missing gar- 
ments, as well he might, and was peremptorily ordered to 
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